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THE CIRCULAR, 


Has for its fundamental principles the Religion of the Bible, 
and the Socialism of the Primitive Church. Its aim, however, 
is to give its readers also a supply of general intelligence, and 
the news of the day. 

Terms—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be sent to those requesting them.— 
Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper,should return 
us a copy with his nameand residence written upon it, and the 
simple order, ‘ Discontinue.’ 

Address * THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y.” 





The Oneiva Community 
BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


Nursery Fruit Trees of choice Varieties; Grape 
Vines, Strawberry Plants, &c.; Vegetables and 
Fruits in their F season, at the Community Gardens. 








Steel-Traps of | the most approved “Description 
for frontier and western Trapping, manufactured 
by the Community. 

S. Newnouse, Superintendent. 


Garden-Hves : A new and very complete ar- 
ticle called the Scurriez Hor, is manufactured and 
offered to the e gardening F public as above. 


NAPA ARALAYS 


Sewing-Silks: | ‘Merchants and Traders supplied 
with the various kinds of American manufacture, 


at wholesale prices. 
A. W. Carr, O. H. Mitten, C. Oxps, Agents. 


Traveling-Bags: an assortment of our own 
Manufacture, from carefully selected stock. 
Merchants supplied. 


H. W. Burnuam, 


Mrs. E. oe 2 Superintendents. 


Cravats: Satin Spring Cravats of the best 
styles, and thoroughly made. 
Mrs. 8S. Van Veutzer; Superintendent, 


Pwr" 


Palm-leaf Hats manufactured and tor sale at 


the Community. 
Mrs. A. C. Sears, » Superentendent. 


yey 


Milling < Custom “work done 3 as 1s usual at the 


Community Grist-mill. 
D. J. Haut, Miller. 





Fresh Tomatoes--Hermetically Sealed, in Glass 
Bottles, for family use. 
——————eeeeeeeeeeseeeeewr"v 0" 
Designing and Wood-Engraving by E. H. 
De Larne, Oneida Association. 


Saad 


Orders in any of the above branches may be 
addressed by letter or otherwise to 
THE COMMUNITY, 
Oneida, Madison Co. N. Y. 


Jutnen Commune. 
GARDENING, NURSERY - GROW- 


ing and Milling. Address, 
M. L. WORDEN, . . PUTNEY, 





Vt. 





Wallingford Commune. 
FRUIT & MARKET GARDENING, 


Traveling-Bags 
Manufactured and for sale. Address, 
H. ALLEN, WALLINGFORD, CONN. 


RARARAARAAADRA AAAAALAAAAAAAAAAAAABRAAAAAAAAAA BAAR 


PUBLICATIONS, 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR, 
@ 


THE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of those 
who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 
octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noves. 
Price, $1,50. 


BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilation from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches; presenting, 
in connection with their History, 2 summary view 
of their Religious and Social Theories. 128 pages, 
octavo. Price 50 cts. Printed and published at 
the office of the Circular, Oneida, N. Y. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and de- 
fended by J. H. Novrs. , Pamphlet 6} cts. 


ANNUAL REPORTS; (2d and 3rd) of the 
Onerpa Association. Price 12% cts. 


EOS Past Volumes of the Circular and the 
Perfectionest, can be furnished; and any of the 
above Publications may be sent by mail to all parts 
of the country. 

SE Persons writing to us on business con- 
nected with the Circular, or for the purpose of or- 
dering any of the above publications, are particu- 
larly requested to write their name, Post-Office and 
State, as distinctly as possible. 


The Ideal is the Real. 


“God never yet permitted us to frame a theory too beauti- 
ful for his power to make practicable.” 


Men take the pure ideals of their souls 
And lock them fast away, 

And never dream that things so beautiful 
Are fit for every day ! 

So counterfeits pass current in their lives, 
And stones they use for bread, ' 
And starvingly, and fearingly, they walk 
Through life among the dead, 

Though never yet was pure Ideal 
Too fair for them to make their Real! 


The thoughts of beauty dawning on the soul, 
Are glorious Heaven-gleaias, 

And God’s eternal truth lies folded deep 
In all man’s lofty dreams : [bound 

In thought’s still world, some brother-tie which 
The Planets, Kepler saw, [and there 

And, through long years, he searched the spheres, 
He found the answering law. 

Men said he sought a wild Ideal, 

The stars made answer, ‘ It is Real!’ 


Aye, Daniel, Howard, all the crowned ones 
That, star-like, gleam through time, 

Lived boldly out before the clear-eyed sun, 
Their inmost thoughts sublime! 

Those truths, to them, more beautiful than day, 
They knew would quicken men ; 

And deeds befitting the millennial trust 
They dared to practice then, 

Till they who mocked their young Ideal, 

In meekness owned it was the Real. 

[light,’ 

Thine early dreams, which came like ‘ shapes of 
Came bearing Prophecy : {stars,’ 

And nature's tongues, from leaves to ‘ quiring 
Teach loving Faith to thee: 

Fear not to build thine eyrie in the hights 
Where golden splendors lay : 

And trust thyself unto thine inmost soul, 
In simple faith alway, 

And God will make divinely Real 


The highest forms of thine Ideal. 
[Anonymous. 





The Home-Element and its Obstruction. 
Home-Talk, by J. H. N., Reported Nov., 1852. 

The science of society has its basis in 
religion. To understand what makes a 
home in the true sense of the word, (which 
would include a strong attraction and a 
charm,) we must know what takes place 
between us as spiritual beings. There is 
not only such a thing as influx from the 
heavens, and the great universal spiritual 
element, but there is an emanation from 
us as individuals. We are constantly 
surrounded by a spiritual, invisible in- 
fluence, flowing out from us into all the 
sphere of society in which we live, which 
communicates the consciousness of our 
life to those around us. Where persons 
are agreeable to one another, and their 
life and character are homogeneous, these 
emanations from each are pleasant to the 
other, and there isa constant interchange 
going on—emanation and absorption.— 
In this is the charm of home and of com- 
mon society where persons are homoge- 
neous, 

There is a spiritual circulation where 
friendship exists, that is delightful and 
makes a continual feast—we feed as it 
were, on one another. And is it not sup- 
posable in a community of persons where 
there is concord and harmony of spirit, 
that they should be sensibly feeding on 
each others’ spirits continually, with a 
most intense delight ? When they meet 
together do they not literally sup with 
each other? We do this independent 
of speech or any visible communication 
whatever. Nor can we help it, if we are 
in loving relations with those around us. 
Fellowship may be silent and inyisible, as 


be leleneiy. delightful, pa ‘that too in 
spite of outward obstructions. Here is 
a vast field of study and research.— 
Our taste and powers of perception may, 
by science and experience, be greatly re- 
fined and enlarged, and thus open to us 
an unlimited sphere of improvement in 
our power of enjoying and perceiving this 
spiritual social element. In this way we 
can learn how to make a heavenly home. 

Now what is the great obstruction to 
the harmonious circulation of life ? There 
are influences which prevent the free in- 
terchange and meeting of life with life. 
There are times when the emanations 
from us individually, seem to cripple and 
belittle those with whom we come in con- 
tact. Then again, emanations from a 
family, or association, as a whole, have 
the same effect. We have seen here at 
Oneida persons for a long time under an 
influence or power of stagnation produc- 
ing a total prostration of previous enter- 
prise and vivacity. This is not owing to 
the presence of any one spirit—it comes 
from the Community as a whole. It is a 
common phenomenon in the world. How 
many persons there are who, if introduced 
to a party, or placed before an audience 
would be perfectly caet down, and actually 
lose the control of their faculties ? What 
is the difficulty in this case ? How can 
it be analyzed, and what is the remedy ? 

We may get a clue to the difficulty by 
referring to the well-known phenomena of 
mesmerism. It is found that the nervous 
influence, which in its normal application 
is adapted to stimulate and make active, 
when applied in a certain way paralyzes 
the faculties. The same influence ap- 
plied in another way will quicken and 
enliven the same faculties, These are 
vital matters of fact. 

Now the social element, that consti- 
tutes the charm and essence of society, is 
a spiritual element—a nervous fluid. It 
is equivalent to that which is employed in 
mesmeric experiments, and is governed 
by a similarlaw. Hence its effect pro- 
ceeding from individuals or societies, we 
should expect would differ with the mode 
of application or reception. In one way 
it would quicken, in another it would 
deaden. But inasmuch as the social ele- 
ment is of a definite character, both in its 
nature and in its influence, and is not 
subject to will and direction, it is evident 
that its effects are dependent on those 
who are its recipients, i, e. on the way in 
which it is received by them, What is 
it in regard to the reception of the social 


opposite effects —in the one ease to quick- 
en and exhilarate, in the other to para- 
lyze and deaden ? Is not the reception 
of the influence which deadens, an exterior 
reception ?—does not the influence flow 
upon persons, not into them? On the 
other hand, is not the reception that en- 
ergizes and vitalizes, an ‘nterior reception? 
Does it not enter into them and react, as 
you may say, on the other side of their 
life? Still we want to know what it is 
that in the one case draws the influence 
to the outside, and in the other case, 








well as outward and visible, and as such 


influence, that causes it to produce these | en 
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| plemation we can find, is, that if we meet 

that influence with fear, or with resist- 
ance, combativeness, or any other state 
of feeling than Jove, it will turn it on to 

the outside, and so it will have the effect 
to deaden ; but if it is received with love, 
it enters inward and quickens, 

An undue degree of reverence on our 
part toward a person, that prevents the 
freedom of love, will turn all his spiritual 
influence on us to the outside, and it will 
paralyze our will. Love is of God, and it 
is the penetrating influence. If that is 
the element that brings on combination " 
then our influence will carry into any 
other persons’ spirit just our energy and 
life, and spirit, and it will beget us in 
them. If we simply come down upon 
them in a terrible, magnetic cloud, it will 
befog them. But if we enter into them 
in love, then we shall quicken them, and 
make them like ourselves, The same is 
true between God and all that approach 
him, and between society of every kind, 

and those who enter into it. The great 
obstruction to the quickening influence of 
society is fear, In the restraint produced 
by the social element, reverence or fear 
goes before, and occupies the surface of 
the spirit. 

In order to receive spiritual influences, 
so that they shall quicken us, we must be 
bold and free enough to lovethem. If we 
receive them in any other way, they are 
legal to us, and operate in the way of law, 
cramping the will. Spirits may become 
the most tormenting, cramping agents of 
legality that it is possible to submit to, 

‘Let us come boldly y to the throne of 
grace.’ The very object of the mediation 
of Christ, as we have explained elswhere, 
is to precipitate fear—to get it out from 
between us and God, and place us in a 
position to approach him; so that his 
social influence shall take effect within us, 
instead of on the outside—thus quicken- 
ing instead of deadening us. 








Heavenly Finance. 

In studying the philosophy of the teach- 
ings of Christ, we find that he labored 
rather to purify and change the direction 
of human faculties and appetites, than to 
suppressor destroy them. On the subject of 
laying up treasures, he says, ‘ Lay not up 
for yourselves treasures upon earth, where 
moth and rust doth corrupt, and where 
thieves break through and steal ;’ thus 
warning us against insecure places of de- 
posit. But on the other hand he says, 
‘Lay up for yourselves treasures in heav- 
, Where neither moth nor rust doth 
corrupt, and where thieves do not break 
through nor steal.’ He does not condemn 
the treasure-secking passion ; but like a 
wise business man who is far-reaching in 
his calculations, he cautions us against 
investing capital in treasures which cap 
be stolen or destroyed. And on the other 
hand, he recommends a peaetip safe 
investment. 

Then comes the question as to the 
character of treasures that one can go 
about accumulating with a view of depos- 
iting them in the Savings Bank of the 
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New Jerusalem. This is not a difficult 
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question to answer, provided one will ap- 
ply to tle subject the same common sense 
that we see exercised in the practical, 
every-day businessof the world, Treas- 
tres are accumulating every day in the 
business wérld that are just as intangible 
and spiritual, or invisible, as though they 
were deposited in another world. For in- 
stance, men in the mercantile trade and 
also professional men, attach much value 
to what is termed the good-will of their 
business, meaning by it, that they have 
secured the favor of a large circle of friends 
and customers whose patronage is equiva- 
lent toa certain amount of income, so 
that in many cases the good-will of a 
trade is valued at a large sum—many 
thousands of dollars. And this good-will 
is secured, simply by so conducting one’s 
business as to please customers. 

Precisely on this principle may one so 
conduct his heart, mind, and will, as to 
please God and the heavenly world, 
thereby securing their good-will towards 
himself. The good-will of heaven—who 
can estimate its value? The good-will or 
the chief magistrate of a nation is consid- 
ered quite a fortune for any one to possess, 
equivalent to a support of the outer man, 
at least. But how infinitely more valua- 
ble must be the good-will of Him of 
whom it was said, ‘All power in heaven 
and on earth is given unto him.’ 

Whoever therefore seeks with all his 
heart to please God and his son Jesus 
Christ, is laying up treasures in heaven ; 
and at the same time adopting the best 
method of being amply supplied with all 
temporalities, 
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Communism and Civilization. 

Order and organization, are topics of much 
thought and conversation ‘among us at the pres- 
ent time, and it is somewhat interesting to study 
these questions in relation to Community life. 
Motives and practices that we had adopted while 
living in the usual conditions of isolated society, 
are found altogether too narrow and ineffectual 
for the new conditions of Community life; and 
for this reason, at the outset, it has often been 
the case that disparaging reflections have been 
cast upon Communism, as promoting a state of 
disorder and irresponsibility ; and there is some 
apparent ground for the charge. The proverb 
that ‘what is every body’s business is nobody’s,’ 
has some truth in it as things have generally gone 
on where all are devoted co private interests; 
but then on the other hand, let a body be gath- 
ered together in such a manner that the public 
interest becomes a fountain on which all the less- 
er streams of private interests depend, and it will 
be found that generai or individual irresponsibili- 
ty will disappear in the natura] course of things, 
Unbelief and shiftlessness will be ground up _be- 
tween the upper and nether millstones of ‘ what 
is the interest of all, is the interest of each.’ 

So in the end it will be found that while Com- 
munism frees from oppressive care and labor, it 
affords the least protection for disorganization, 
and the whole drift of things urges towards a 
higher degree of order and civilization, than ob- 
tains in isolated, private life. 

It may be truly said, if any man be in Commu- 
tity, ‘he is a new creature ; old things are passed 
‘away; behold all things are become new.’ Old hab- 
its of order and industry, however commendable 
they may have been under the old regime, will be 
found wanting, and must give place to the new 
eustoms of heavenly society. 

A state of society that advances civilization 
will, in tame, gain the approbation of the world; 
and it isa good ambition that the faith of Christ 
may be honored in us by all improvement and so 
we shall show that refinement and civilization 
ave growing among us. All that is lovely and in- 
spiring in these terms, is ours in seeking heaven- 


Doctrines of the Agapemone. 

We have received from an unknown hand in 
England, three pamphlets containing the religious 
views and testimony of Mr. Prince, the leading 
man of the Agapemone, or Abode of Love, a col- 
lection of religionists near Bridgewater, England, 
an account of which, from a foreign journal, was 
published in the Circular sometime since. The 
peculiar points of the pamphlets as we gather 
them, are, first, an argument in favor of the doc- 
trine of the redemption of the body; second, a 
statement that the Holy Spirit has accomplish- 
ed the redemption of the earth ‘by fulfilling the 
gospel in brother Prince;’ third, a narrative of 
‘Br. Prince's’ experience ; and fourth, a declara- 
tion that the dispensation of the gospel and of 
mercy has been superseded by the dispensation 
of judgment. These positions are developed at 
some length, and sometimes in a not unimpress- 
ive style, though often clouded in prophetic and 
mystical quotations. The writer's experience 
seems to have been in a vein somewhat similar to 
that of Wm. Law. He is entirely at fault about 
the Second Coming, in assuming that to be still 
future, which the Bible plainly teaches is past; 
and however valuable his spiritual leadings may 
have been t» him individually, it is evident that 
to become a true teacher he needs first to learn 
himself ‘the way of truth more perfectly.’—c. w. Nn. 





Everlasting Change for The Better. 

It is a great thought, that motion is the law, 
and inaction an exception. ‘The universe of life 
has been, and forever will be in motion. This 
hypothesis must be true; for if you start with 
the idea of inaction, you cannot couceive of a 
change—nothing can make you change. But if 
you start with the idea of action, you cannot con- 
ceive of inaction, or of any thing but continual 
change. Then, forasmuch as active force is at 
the foundation of the universe of strength, 
health, life, and peace, it is impossible that there 
should be any thing but everlasting change for 
the better. The fact that motion now exists, 
that change now rules the world, demonstrates 
to me, that everlasting change is the law of the 
universe. The resurrection of Christ was a pure 
expression of the life there is at the center of all 
things. The central germ of the universe was 
expressed in that resurrection. The universe is 
in an everlasting resurrection. The same force 
that raised Christ from the dead, is working, has 
worked, and will work eternally. It is a great 
and ridiculous mistake to suppose that evil is the 
law and good the exception; that distress, sick- 
ness, decay and death, are the law, and life, youth, 
brightness and happiness are exceptions. The 
reverse of that is true. We must get into fellow- 
ship with the great law that governs all things— 
the law of everlasting change for the better—and 
acknowledge our solidarity with the universe: for 
it is a blessed universe as a whole. It is narrow- 
minded for us to form our conceptions from the 
working of things in our own circle, or even in 
this world. Paul says, ‘The things of God are 
clearly seen by the things that are made, even his 
eternal power and godhcad.’ This is the truth. 
The mysteries of God are as plain as day-light on 
the very face uf the universe. But the imagina- 
tions of the wicked are so evil that they will not 
glorify Ged, and their foolish hearts are darkened 
to the great truth, which continually ‘thrusts it- 
self upon us, viz., that the universe is in an ever- 
lasting resurrection.—Homr-TaLk By J. H. N. 





Fowlers snd Wells are publishing a series of 
Pocket Manuals entitled ‘How to Write,’ ‘ How 
to Talk,’ ‘How to do Business,’ &c.;—the first 
mentioned of which, from the extracts we have 
seen in Life Illustrated, contains some good hints 
for persons wishing to become effective writers.— 
The following is worth noting: 

Packing Thought. 


“Do not assume that because you have some- 
thing important to communicate, it is necessary to 
write a long article. A tremendous thought may 
be packed into a small compass—made as solid as 
a cannon-ball, and, like the projectile, cut down 
all before it. Short articles are generally more 
effective, find more readers, and are more widely 
copied than long ones. Pack your thoughts 
close together, and though your article may be 
brief, it will have weight, and be more likely to 
make an impression. 

‘Ye who write for this busy age,’ says a late 
writer, ‘speak quick; use short sentences; never 
stop the reader with a long or ambiguous word ; 
but let the stream of thought flow right on, and 
men will drink it like water.” 





== We are indebted to our friend J. J. 
Franks of Bergen, N. J., for acopy of ‘The Bible 
Union Reporter,’ and a pamphlet on ‘Under- 
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draining.’ 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


American Consulate in J apan. 

The papers give account of the arrival at Simo- 
da, in Japan, of Mr. Harris as American Consul, 
and of his reception by the Japanese authorities, 
The long voyage (nearly 12 months, including 
stoppages) made by the San Jacinto, the U.S. 
Steamer which conveyed Mr. Harris, had given 
full time for the information to reach Japan, that 
the new functionary was on board, and cunsidera- 
ble curiosity prevailed to learn what reception he 
would meet with. It very soon became apparent, 
says the account, that there was trouble in the 
wind. The ship had scarcely dropped her anchor 
before a number of long-robed officials came 
alongside to make inquiries, and have a talk with 
the Consul. , This was declined, Mr. Harris giving 
them to understand that he should confer only 
with the Governor in person, An appointment 
was made for him to land on the following day, 
but as the Govorner was reported to be sick, the 
the visit was postponed. Negotiations and inter- 
views continued for several days; the Japanese 
evidently anxious to avoid an official visit and 
formal reception; the Consul equally determined 
to stand upon his dignity and maintain the rights 
of his position. Fora while it was a question of 
some interest to the lookers on, which party 
would prevail. The result was in favor of the 
American; and it soon appeared that in conse- 
quence of the course adopted by Mr. Harris, he 
stood better with the strange people he had come 
among, than if he had succumbed to their preju- 
dices. A public reception was at length conced- 
ed, and the Consul, in company with Capt. Bell 
and several other officers of the San Jacinto, land- 
ed, under a salute from the battery of the steam- 
cr, which, to use the language of the narrator, 
‘made some noise among the hills which skirt the 
coast of Japan.’ The party were met by the Goy- 
ernor and his deputy, and a council of officers. 
It was principally a visit of ceremony and compli- 
ments, with abundant refreshments. On a sec- 
ond visit which occurred afterwards, the Consul 
demanded to be informed if his official papers nad 
been duly examined, and if his exequatur would 
be granted. The Governor made many efforts to 
avoid a direct reply, and several hours were wast- 
ed in attempts to induce the Consul to delay en- 
tering on his duties. But as he was ready to 
meet all the objections urged, he was allowed to 
hoist his flag. The residence appropriated for 
the Consul-General, is an ancient temple at the 
village of Kakidadi, a short distance from Simo- 
da. The unfurling of the American flag in front 
of an official residence, is, it is thought, an event 
of no little consequence to the future of Japan. 
Many incidents lead to the belief that the Japan- 
ese are ripe for a change. It remains however to 
be seen what onward progress can be made in 
molding this extraordinary people into a resem- 
blance to other nations. 


England and Russia. 

The London correspondent of the Tribune 
says, that the Russian Grand Duke Constantine 
is expected at Paris in February ; and that the 
estrangement between Russia and England is 
growing. Rumors are afloat about a descent of 
Russia on Astrabad and Tabreez, in support of 
the Shah of Persia; and the news of the attack 
on Canton by the English fleet, has produced con- 
siderable sensation in Russia. As the Russian 
government has by the recent annexation of the 
country of the Amour, come into more extensive 
immediate contact with China, an Anglo-Chinese 
war cannct be indifferently looked at by the Cab- 
inet at St. Petersburg; and it is to be appre- 
hended that the English-Persian war about He- 
rat will only hasten the fatal collision between 
the great expanding empires in Asia, Russian and 
English, both of them always eager to absorb and 
to annex their weaker neighbors. 

California. 

The U. S. Mail steamer, George Law, arrived at 
New York on the 13th inst., bringing dates to 
the 20th January. Gov. Johnson, in his message 
to the California Legislature, recommends the 
payment of the State debt, and opposes repudia- 
tion, (the policy heretofore proposed) in which 
it is believed he expresses the general sentiment 
of the citizens of California. On the 9th of Jan- 
uary, an earthquake occurred which was felt 
throughout the entire State. At one place, it is 
said, walls and chimneys were thrown down, and 
one Mexican woman was killed. Otherwise, no 
serious results followed.—The Supreme Cuurt has 
decided that the act of the Legislature imposing a 
tax of $50 upon all presons arriving in California 
who could not become citizens, and which was 
intended to operate as a prohibition of Chinese 





immigration, was invalid, null and void. Wesee 
it stated elsewhere, that great numbers of the 
Chinese are leaving California, to return to China. 

Accounts from Nicaragua represent the con- 
dition of Gen. Walker and his army as constantly 
becoming more desperate. It seems that the 
allied forces opposed to Walker, now hold the 
Western as well as the Eastern terminus of the 
Transit route; and thus that Walker is entirely 
surrounded, and cut off from supplies as well as 
reénforcements. 





MISCELLANY. 

..--George Carstensen, architect of the New- 
York Crystal Palace, died at Copenhagen on the 
4th of January. 

.---The Rey. Wm. H. Channing, who has for 
some years past been minister of a church in 
Liverpool, England, has received and accepted a 
call to become minister of a new Independent 
Church in Washington, 

.-.-In the year ended the 31st of March last, 
the salaries of the English royal household, and 
tradesmen’s bills, were about $1,559,000. 

...-The papers contain an extensive list of dam- 
ages caused by the late freshets. The lower 
part of the city of Albany was completely sub- 
merged, as were also some other towns on the 
Hudson river, The thaw extended west to the 
Mississippi, and in most places the ice and water 
swept away bridges, mills, vessels, or embank- 
ments. 

.... The Russian sable, the scarcest and conse- 
quently the costliest fur, is said to be smuggled 
into this country, its exportation being forbidden 
by the Russian government. A small muff of this 
fur costs $400, and the entire set, consisting of 
cap and cuffs, is worth $1400 and $1500. Next 
in importance comes the Hudsun’s Bay sable, its 
price ranging from $200 to $700 the set, its value 
increasing as its color darkens. Then we have 
mink, a beautiful fur, almost rivaling the sable; 
and next, ‘fallen from its high estate,’ comes 
ermine, now only a fourth rate fur, of which in 
olden times kings had the monopoly. 


.... Ayoung wife named Anais Bisson was re- 
cently convicted at Quebec, Canada, of poisoning 
her husbard. It appeared from the testimony | 
that she had resolved, before their marriage, that 
if her husband did not suit her, she would poison 
him; which dreadful resolve she actually carried 
out. 

..-- The city authorities of New York have 
contracted with Messrs. Lee & Larned for two 
steain-fire-engines, each of them, to cost $8,500. 

.---In all the glorifications which have arisen 
out of the return of the Resolute, no mention 
has been made of Captain Buddington, the brave 
sailor who found her adrift in the Arctic sea, and 
brought her home, while all the honor is bestowed 
upon those who navigated her across the Atlantic 
after she had been well repaired. 

...-The property of Trinity church, New-York, 
is said to be worth six millions of dollars. 





An Oneida Journal. 

Friday Evening, Feb. 13.—Some tokens were 
noticed, showing that heavenly civilization is 
growing among us. Our free discussions tend to 
harmony. The element of debate that under 
other conditions often tends to dissension and 
quarreling, among us tends to peace and union. 
Where there is real loyalty to the truth on all 
sides, the more free discussion, the more harmony. 
On the contrary, where debate is entered into as 
a mere matter of sport, or of ambition and sel. 
fish interest, it produces divisions and war. The 
attention to order that we are exercising our- 
seives in now-a-days, and that is getting posses- 
sion of our trap-shop and kitchen and all depart- 
ments, tends also to harmony. It is accompanied 
with criticism and a police system of calling de- 
linquents to account, which at first thought might 
be expected to disturb the peace ; but order itself 
is a harmonizer, and all that we have gained in 
the way of installing it, is so much for harmony. 
Our attention to order is nothing but an enlarge- 
ment of the scope of the spirit of truth, and we 
shall love each other all the better, and grow 
more and more peaceable as that power of truth 
works itself in among us. The doctrines that 
have been presented, and more or less practically 
introduced among us, in relation to social com- 
binations—the doctrine of the ascending fellow- 
ship, the association of the young and old, and 
the discipline connected with these doctrines in 
the Community, have bred peace and harmony. 
In spite of many difficulties, they are working, 
as truth always works, to produce the fruits of 
peace and good feeling. ——Criticised Mr. K., one 
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of the trap-shop company, who have all entered 
their names for a similar benefit. He was com- 
mended for combining the function of financier 
with habits of manual labor; filling, as he does, 
an important place at the forge, while he is at the 
same time our provider and general business 
agent. He makes a trip to the Depot as often as 
once a day, does all our business at the bank, &c. 
In the morning, when equipped for the village, 
he would pass very well fora justice; in the 
afternoon, with his blacksmith’s mail on, he looks 
like a true son of Vulcan. 

Saturday Evening, 14.—After several offerings 
of thanks one member expressed his thankfulness 
for the advantages which community life affords 
for universal education, and proceeded with the 
following remarks: ‘It gives a compound ezer- 
cise to all our faculties and tastes. We carry on, 
jointly or alternately, the three great departments 
of Agriculture, Mechanism and Education. We 
are not exclusively farmers or mechanics, or pro- 
fessional men, but all these by turns, and each 
member both man and woman, has access to free 
exercise and full development in any uf the three di- 
visions. This opportunity for compound exercise 
and culture does evidently insure the conditions 
for living a richer life than can be well realized 
in the common state of society. They have there 
one class of men who are farmers, and who confine 
themselves to rearing arimals and working the 
soil. This pursuit, however good in itself, still 
gives to a man but a one-sided gratification.—- 
Every one possesses 1n himself the rudiments of a 
mechanic; there is a class of faculties that de- 
light in machinery and construction. So also 
every one has ina greater or less degree literary 
and scholarly appetites, which form an important 
side of his nature. Now the system which makes 
a farmer of a man, for the most part ignores his 
interest in these other things, and unless he has 
extraordinary force for overcoming obstacles, he 
grows up dwarfed and impoverished in all but one 
direction. In like manner the mechanic is bred 
to the shop exclusively, and so is shut off from 
the intercourse with outward nature for which 
there is such an intuitive demand, and which the 
farmer has in excess. Students and brain-workers, 
again, are limited to development in the profes- 
sional direction alone, and so miss the happiness 
of a more general and symmetrical course of 
mental training and nourishment, which would 
take in a mechanical and agricultural education. 
It is a wretched system which stimulates and 
overfeeds one set of faculties at the expense and 
poverty of all the rest. While Hugh Miller was 
permitted to mingle daily stone-cutting with his 
ardent mental activities, he did well enough. But 
he was dragged away from this healthy obscurity 
into the professional current, made an editor of, 
given over to study exclusively ; and the catas- 
trophe soun came, in a burnt-up brain, madness 
and suicide. In reading Lamartine’s History of 
the Girondins, we are touched with the simple 
taste which the unfortunate king Louis XVI 
manifested for exercising himself as a mechanic. 
He had fitted up in his palace, and in easy cum- 
munication with his apartments, a work-shop with 
tools and having found a poor locksmith to his 
taste, was accustomed, in the midst of the rising 
storm of the French Revolution, when his throne 
already began to tremble under him, to retire 
thither with his companion, and devote himself 
to ingenious tinkering with locks and keys. It 
was a human taste, but a royal privilege that 
enabled him to gratify it. Communism makes 
provision of this compound culture for all; and 
we esteem it not the least marked feature of that 
*hundredfold’ which Christ gives to those who 
forsake all for him. 

Sunday Evening, 15.—It has been our custom 
to have a singing-school Sunday evening, in the 
place of the usual reading between seven and 
eight. The first principles generally receive 
some attention for the sake of beginners, and 
tunes new and old are rehearsed from the com- 
mon singing books, used in church choirs. This 
evening the time was mostly taken up with dis- 
course on the subject of music—criticism of our 
own singing, which it was thought had become 
more scientific than spiritual, The following 
notes convey the substance of the remarks: 
* There are three elements concerned in musical 
performance, which may be distinguished as first, 
execution, second, science, and third, the musical 
spirit. Each of these may be manifested without 
the others, or with the others in but a small de- 
gree. The performance of a hand-organ presents 
musical execution. Tunes may be played by 
water or steam-power; but in these cases the 
music is simply mechanical, without any display 


_ of intelligence or a harmonious nature, in the per- 
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former. In ordinary musical art, there is a com- 
bination of the two elements, science and execu 

tion, and this is the character of most of the 
music that is bought and sold by musical profes- 
sors and amateurs in churches, concerts and 
theatres. It may be highly artistic in perform- 
ance, but while piquing the curiosity and exciting 
wonder, is generally cold and unsatisfying. It is 
often found, especially among the artists them- 
selves, in connection with a proclivity to the 
fiercest sucial discord. This is in consequence of 
a lack of the musical spirit, the third and most 
important of the elements mentioned. The true 
musical spirit isof heaven. Sill may be attained 
by solitary study, but the warm sympathy which 
vibrates socially and utters itself in music, is a 
gift to be prayed for and sought by fellowship 
with good spirits. Musical influx is the basis of 
appetile ; and it is better to have a good relish 
for the art, than to have most exquisite skill in 
execution without it.” After the conversation, 
the instruments struck up, ‘O Come, Come, away,’ 
which was sung in an impromptu manner with 
an enlivening effect ; and after that, ‘ Begone dull 
care,’ and the old revival song, * When I can read 
my title clear.’ 


Wednesday, Feb., 18.—Wratuer. Let it nev- 
er be said, that the weather is a stale topic, while 
it continues so exhaustless in change and new- 
ness, and contrives to surprise the ‘oldest in- 
habitant’ every few days. When have we ever 
had summer in February before? This is really 
a faint morning, the thermometer at 53; and in- 
stead of feathers and comfortables last night, we 
wanted the windows open and cooling breezes. 
The tulips are parting the willing earth, and 
showing their rosy tips above ground; and pansies 
and polyanthus—little innocents that smile at the 
first ray of encouragement—have appeared on the 
borders. We begin to think of melodious ponds, 
and robins and butterflies. Let us hope however 
that sleeping nature will not really be disturbed. 
It may dream of the ‘ sweet influences’ of spring’ 
of bursting buds and all the glorious life of May, 
but let it not stir from its s!umbers—it is not 
morning yet—the sun is not up.——By the way, 
the shanghais keep count of the weather, and the 
day-book of our little friend who gathers the 
eggs in poultrydom, would make quite an alma- 
nac. Feb. 1, eggs are down to 10; Feb. 16, they 
range at 36, 








The Ideal before the Act. 


A man plans before he acts ; he resolves before 
he does. A house rises in the mind of the archi- 
tect before the walls are reared in brick and mor- 
tar. The creation is first ideal; the fair propor- 
tions of the structure are first seen by the 
menial eye; they are placed upon paper by the 
draughtsman; thus the ideal is the model of the 
actual. Nor less does the ideal ot life, which we 
build and cherish in the soul, shape its tendencies 
and results. The debauchee yields his will to 
the influences of vice before ne plunges into licen- 
tiousness; the criminal is first won by hopes of 
wealth or revenge before he wayleys the traveler 
or strikes the murderous blow. The beautiful 
thought and pure desire are the source of the 
deed of charity and good-will. ‘The stately struc- 
ture of an unblemished life rises only upon the 
ideal basis of generous and true purposes. ‘As a 
man thinketh, so is he,’ with whatever false ap- 
pearances he may surround himself, or with what- 
ever delusive reasoning he may strive to deceive 
himself. Therefore the first step to success is a 
Jixed plan—a purpose ; the man who lives with- 
out aim or object is like the blind man groping in 
the dark.— Life Illustrated. 


‘fome Paragraphs. 


WORDS OF COMFORT. 

Christ in his last talk with his disci- 
ples, foretold to them the trials and trib- 
ulations which they would encounter in 
the world, after his departure ; his ob- 
ject in doing so, however, was not to op- 
press them with unnecessary forebodings, 
but to point out to them a hiding place. 
‘These things,’ said he, ‘I have spoken 
unto you, that in me ye might have peace. 
In the world ye shall have tribulation, 
but be of good cheer: I have overcome 
the world.” How these words so full of 
tenderness and love, must have comforted 
their hearts! and afterwards when they 
were scattered and persecuted, as Christ 
predicted, they were doubtless brought 
to their remembrance again and again, 
bearing the balm of peace to their trou- 











bled souls. They could bear to be ac- 


counted the offscouring of the earth and 
still be of ‘good cheer,’ for they were one 
with Christ, and he had assured them 
that he had ‘overcome the world.’ In 
Him they found peace—a refuge from 
all the oppressions and evils with which 
they were surrounded. The same hiding- 
place is accessible to every believer, and 
the same blessed assurance, ‘Be of good 
cheer: I have overcome the world,’ is 
also his. Thus in the midst of the deep- 
est temptation and suffering his heart may 
rejoice and leap for joy, knowing that 
‘ereater is he that is in him, than he 
that is in the world ; and that though 
in the world he may have tribulations, yet 
in Christ he is promised peace.—s. C. H. 


THE WAY OUT OF TROUBLE, 


In consequence of allowing our atten- 
tion to be drawn in an outward direction 
away from ascending fellowship, we at 
times find ourselves in a barren and un- 
fruitful state—tempted to feel that God 
has hidden his face from us; but by earn- 
estly turning the heart to him in prayer 
and gratitude, we find that he who has 
said, ‘ Ask, and ye shall receive ; seek, 
and ye shall find,’ will meet us—change 
the current of our experience, and enable 
us to go on our way rejoicing. His pur- 
pose to bring us back to conscious union 
and fellowship with himself being effected, 
as was intended by the suffering, it be- 
comes no longer a necessary remedy. God 
does indeed make it easy for us when op- 
pressed by trials and temptations, to turn 
our attention from them to looking at 
good, and expecting it—to resist the dev- 
il and draw near to himself. By the first 
sincere attempt on our part to do this, 
we prove his readiness to meet and bless 
us. Every renewal of trust binds us more 
closely to him, and weakens the power of 
the enemy over us. There is no time in 
our experience so dark that we cannot 
find something to be thankful for—some 
blessing already bestowed, or some prom- 
ised good waiting our acceptance. By 
abandoning ourselves to the spirit of 
gratitude, we vanish from the devil, for he 
knows nothing of this attitude of heart ; 
it is entirely beyond his comprehension, 
and he loses sight of us.—s. s, H. 


WHAT CHRIST ENDURED. 

It is said of Christ, in his mission to 
this world, that he took upon him ‘our 
infirmities and bare our sicknesses.’ He 
loved us and gave his life for us. He 
was rich, and for our sakes he became 
poor, that he might redeem us from the 
bondage of corruption. His whole life 
was a warfare with the principality of un- 
belief. The ills and privations which he 
suffered during his sojourn on earth, were 
nothing, compared with the thrusts of 
the spirit of darkness. The nature of 
his conflict with this spirit was exhibited 
in the temptation in the wilderness, and 
in the bloody agony of the garden just 
before his crucifixion. He did not com- 
plain: even in his greatest suffering he 
forgot himself and spoke words of com- 
fort to the dying thief. The weight of 
an unbelieving world, was laid upon him 
in that death-descent, when the Father 
veiled his face from his only and well be- 
loved Son. His union with the Father 
was such that he could not be holden of 
death. He unlocked the prison doors, 
and liberated death’s prisoners, and rose 
triumphant over unbelief in its most ma- 
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As believers in Christ, it is important 
that we duly appreciate faith. It ena- 
bles us to lay down our life as Christ did. 
By faith we are made partakers of his 
resurrection and of his glory, and we go 
forth in the spirit, conquering and to 
conquer.—E. G. H. 


THE SOURCE OF HELP. 
Oppressed with unbelief and discour- 
agement about my own improvement, I 
said, I will go to God and not seek out- 
ward help, for I know he js willing and 
able to help those who call upon him in 
faith. Opening the Bible this passage 
met my eye: ‘ We have not an high 
priest which cannot be touched with the 
feeling of our infirmities ; but was in all 
points tempted like as we are, yet without 
sin. Let us therefore come boldly to the 
throne of grace, that we may obtain 
mercy, and find grace to help in time 
of need.’ My heart was touched—the 
cloud of upbelief was broken. A con- 
sciousness of union with Christ, and of 
new life and faith flowed into my heart. I 
realized that God met me and answered ~ 
my call for help. Doubt and unbelief 
shut us off from fellowship with God and 
make us feel that he is afar off, but faith 
brings him near and tells us we can do all 
things through him who loved us, and 
gave himself for us, ‘Call unto me, and 
I will answer thee, and show thee great 
and mighty things.’ —F. A, B. 





The Pet Machine. 

I knew a young*man, a machinist, 
who invented, and made a machine for 
knitting, or weaving netting. He was 
a journeyman, and part of the time he 
worked for. his employer, and as large a 
part as he could afford he devoted to 
building his machine. I usually saw him 
two or three times a year, and on inquir- 
ing about the progress of his work, some- 
times it would be nearly finished,—al- 
most ready to be in operation ; again, 
it would be all taken to pieces, and the 
time of its completion far off, some ma- 
terial alteration or addition being found 
necessary. He was always free to talk 
about it, indeed noother subject awakened 
half the interest in his mind, and it was 
easy to see that his idea] was a pet that 
he constantly cherished ; and after years 
of patient study and toil that ideal was 
perfected in form, and he is now reaping 
the reward of a successful invention.— 
Other cases of which we read are similar 
to this, and probably it is the history of 
most inventions. 

These things were brought up te mem- 
ory as I was thinking of God’s love to us, 
and of our relation to him. We stand 
in our relations to him some like that 
pet machine to the machinist. We are 
the work of his hands ; the expression of 
the thoughts and design of the Creator. 
And doubtless he seeks to bring us up in 
our affections to a very high ideal. We 
cannot boast of being very rapid, or ready 
scholars, but we can hope that his pa- 
tience and perseverance will accomplish 
much in our cases. The thought of the 
machinist strengthened my hope. His 
long and patient work,—his care, aad I 
might say, affection for it, never getting 
angry with it, but rather with those who 
spoke evil, or lightly of it. He did not 
tear to pieces to destroy, but to improve 
and perfect it. We may suppose that 
the application of power to his machine 








lignant forms. 


was an interesting time to him. How 
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intently he would watch the movement of 
every part ; perhaps discovering even in 
its faults the hope of a final realization 
of his design. 

And so with us there are seasons which 


‘ 


are more peculiarly ‘times of trial,’ when | 


we are called to action that brings out 
our capacities and powers, showing what 
we are, and what we may be. We 
need: not shrink from such trials, nor fear 
to act. For it must be pleasing to God, 
that we are willing to be seen as we are, 
and right action will call forth the praise 
that was bestowed on Abraham :—' Now 
I know that thou fearest God.’ And it 
is consoling to think that he sees our 
faults, and that his wisdom will suggest 
a remedy. He knows our aspirations 
too, and the strength of purpose with 
which we cherish them. And under 
every circumstance he says to us, ‘ Be of 
good courage, and I will strengthen your 
hearts.’—n. N. L. Verona, N Y. 


True Communism. 

The prayer of Christ that his disci- 
ples ‘ may all be one,’ is to be fulfilled in 
the dispensation of the fullness of times, 
‘ He will gather together in one, all things 
in Christ, both which are in heaven, and 
which are on earth, even in him.’ God 
will not allow or prosper any Community 
that is not a growth and an increase of 
the unity formed in the Primitive Church 
1800 years ago. Jesus Christ is the 
seed of all true coymunism ; and he has 
received and digested into himself a 
large body, that is a wnit throughout.— 
So far as we are his disciples, there is g 
process of identification, and fulfillment 
of Christ’s prayer for unity, going on 
between us and the identified life ot 
heaven, God is so Jent on unity, that 
all prosperity, all distinct and providen- 
tial manifestation of his good pleasure, 
will accompany that spirit. His bless- 
ing will follow the life that is thoroughly 
dentified with the heavenly life, which 
can go forth and reproduce itself, reduc- 
ing individuais to perfect identity with 
each other. 

‘If we walk in the light, as he is in 
the light, we have fellowship one with 
another.” This means something more 
than to eat bread together. The word 
translated ‘ fellowship,’ is koinonia, i. e., 
communism. If we walk in the light, we 
have not merely. friendship, but commun- 
ism with each other. The word fellow- 
ship means literally, companionship ; but 
communism is something more than that: 
and what kind of communism does the 
apostle here mean ? It is communism of 
blood. He says, ‘We have fellowship 
one with another, and the blood of Jesus 
Christ cleanseth us from all sin.” There 
is communism. We are washed from our 
sins in Christ’s own blood. He hath 
given us his heart’s blood. We may give 
our property into common stock, and then 
our labor, and our personal rights ; yet 
with all this, we may not have begun to 
reach the fellowship or communism that 
Christ brought into the world. He gave 
his heart’s blood to the world, and freely 
poured out his life unto death. That is 
the communism the apostle referred to, 
and the only true communism. Property 
combinations, and associated interests, 
are simply favorable circumstances, in 
which we may attend to true communism. 
There is reciprocal action between exter- 


Right circumstances are favorable to that 
union, and help it ; and then that union 
works out and expresses itself in externals. 
This is a great work: it is worthy of 
God to bring it about. He can do it, 
and no one else. He is able to subdue 
all things unto himself, to subdue hearts, 
and bring them into unity with himself 
and one another. It should be our pray- 
er that ‘we may comprehend with all 
saints what is the breadth, and length, 
and depth and hight ; and to know the 
love of Christ, which passeth knowledge.’ 
We will seek in this direction, and sub- 
mit to whatever process is necessary to 
bring it about, and be willing that God 
should prosper the community spirit, and 
nothing else. This unity of life with 
life is substantial; it is not figurative. 
The central organ which we call the heart, 
is an actual existence, and it is adapted 
to drink the eternal love of God. ‘He 
that believeth on me,’ says Christ, ‘ out 
of his belly shall flow rivers of living wa- 
ters.’ It is in the flowing of living wa- 
ters that unity exists. The heart is an 
insensible department of existence to 
people in a dead state. When they are 
under some strong excitement of fear or 
joy, they wake up and find they have 
something in their breasts that is won- 
derfully concerned in happiness and mis- 
ery. The termination of our education 
will be the waking into permanent ac- 
tion of that part of our nature. It will 
become the chief seat of sensation, The 
raising of that organ into consciousness, 
and elevating its character so that it can 
have communion with Christ, is the busi- 
ness of our salvation.—Home-Taik. 





The Sympathetic Mind. 

We may come into a state, where 
instead of feeling after the truth by labo- 
rious reasonings, we shall find ourselves 
freely seeing things by a kind of intuition. 
This is a state of mind which it is very 
desirable for all to come into. It is 
this state that Christ refers to when he 
says, ‘I speak to the world those things 
which I have heard of him. I do nothing 
of myself: but as my Father hath taught 
me I speak these things. And he that 
sent me is with me.’ Here is.described a 
state of clairvoyance and unity between 
the mind of Christ and that of the Fa- 
ther, which precluded the idea of any 
labored effort on Christ’s part to get at 
the mird of the Father and so be able to 
express his thoaghts. A thought in the 
mind of the Father was instantly daguer- 
reotyped in the mind of Christ, and he 
was able to transmit it immediately to 
those around him. It is very desirable 
that that kind of unity should be estab- 
lished between our minds and Christ’s 
and between the minds of all among us ; 
so that when one mind receives a charge 
of the heavenly electricity, he will be 
able to transmit it to those around him 
with undiminished power. 





Confessions. 


Gleveraville, Fulton Co., N. Y., Feb. 16, 1857. 

Betovep Frienps :—I feel constrain- 
ed by the love of Christ to acknowledge 
the manifold mercies of my kind heaven- 
ly Father in bringing me out of darkness 
into his marvelous light, and from the 
power of sin and Satan unto God. In 


opposition to the world, the flesh, and. 


the devil, I confess Christ in me a Savior 
from all sin. I confess with my mouth 
the Lord Jesus, and I believe in my heart 


that God hath raised him from the dead; 





nal circumstances and true communism. 


and I have that sweet peace in believing, 


that the world cannot give nor take away. 
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Although I have trials and sore afflictions, 
yet the Lord is good and kind and merci- 
ful. I desire to cast all my care upon 
him, for he careth for me. I inclose one 
dollar for the Circular. 
Yours in the bonds of love, 
RoswELL CLARK. 


Gloversville, N. Y., Feb. 14, 1857. 
Dear Frienps :—In the view of God’s 
goodness to me, and the many blessings 
he has bestowed upon me, I wish to 
give expression to my thanks through the 
Circular. I thank God for the gift of 
Jesus Christ, through whom we are made 
partakers of the divine nature, and have 
access to the Father. I thank him for 
turning my attention toward the light of 
truth—for the growth of faith in my 
heart, and for the sufferings by which he 
has chastened me, and softened my heart. 
I wish your Community success and the 
blessing of God. Inclosed is one dollar. 

Yours truly, James BLACKBURN. 








Cromwell and his Men. 

In reading Macaulay’s Histury of England late- 
ly, we were struck with the high tribute he pays 
to the character of Cromwell and his men; and 
presuming that our readers may be equally inter- 
ested with ourselves, we propose to give some 
additional extracts to what we have already giv- 
en. (See the Circular vol. 4. No. 29.) 

Macaulay’s testimony is the more valuable, as 
he evidently is tinctured more or less with the 
popular prejudice against them, and fails to dis- 
cover the God-meaning of their mission, and the 
true character of the spirit which animated them. 

Of the government of Cromwell, whom by the 
way he calls ‘the greatest prince that has ever 
ruled England,’ Macaulay says: 


‘* Had he been a cruel, licentious and rapa- 
cious prince, the nation might have found cour- 
age in despair, and might have made a con- 
vulsive effort to free itself from military domi- 
nation. But the grievances which the coun- 
try suffered, though such as excited serious dis- 
content, were by no means such as impel 
great masses of men to stake their lives, their 
fortunes, and the welfare of their families 
against fearful odds. The taxation, though 
heavier than it had been under the Stuarts, 
was not heavy compared with that of the neigh- 
boring states and with the resources of Eng- 
land. Property was secure. Even the Cava- 
lier, who refrained from giving disturbance to 
the new settlement, enjoyed in peace what- 
ever the civil troubles had left him. The 
laws were violated only in cases where the 
safety of the Protector’s person and govern- 
ment was concerned. Justice was adminis- 
tered between man and man with an exactness 
and purity not before known. Under no Eng- 
lish government, since the Reformation, had 
there been s0 little religious persecution. The 
unfortunate Roman Catholics, iudeed, were 
held to be scarcely within the pale of Christian 
charity. But the clergy of the fallen Angli- 
ear Church were suffered to celebrate their 
worship on condition that they would abstain 
from preaching about politics. Even the 
Jews, whose public worship had, ever since the 
thirteenth century, been interdicted, were, in 
spite of the strong opposition of jealous traders 
and fanatical theologians, permitted to build a 
synagogue in London. 

“* The Protector’s foreign policy at the same 
time cxtorted the ungracious approbation of 
those who. most detested him. The Cavaliers 
could scarcely refrain from wishing that one 
who had done so much to raise the fame of the 
nation had been a legitimate King ; and the 
Republicans were forced to own that the ty- 
rant suffered none but himself to wrong his 
country, and that, if he had robbed her of 
liberty, he had at least given her glory in ex- 
change. After half a century, during which 
England had been of scarcely more weight in 
European polities than Venice or Saxony, she 
at once became the most formidable power in the 
world, dictated terms of peace to the United 
Provinces, avenged the common injuries of 
Christendom on the pirates.of Barbary, van- 
quished the Spaniards by land and sea, seized 
one of the finest West Indian islands, and ac- 
quired on the Flemish coast a fortress which 
consoled the national pride for the ‘loss of Ca- 
lais. She was supreme on the ocean. She 
was the head of the Protestant interest. All 
the reformed Churches scattered over Roman 
Catholic kingdoms, acknewledged Cromwell as 
their guardian. The Huguenots of Langue- 
doc, the shepherds who, ir the hamlets of the 
Alps, professed a Protestantism older than 
that of Augsburg, were secured from oppres- 
sion by the mere terror of his great name.— 








The Pope himself was forced to preach hu- 
manity and moderation to Popish Princes, For 
a voice which seldom threatened in vain bad 
declared that, unless favor were shown to the 
people of God, the English guns should be 
heard in the castle of Saint Angelo.” 

After the restoration of the Stuarts to the 
throne of England, the Puritan army was dis- 
banded, an event which created much anxiety in 
the public mind, but with how little occassion is 
shown by the following extract, which affords an 
interesting clue to the character of that army. 


“The troops were now to be disbanded.— 
Fifty thousand men, accustomed to the profes- 
sion of arms, were at once thrown on the world: 
and experience seemed to warrant the belief 
that this change would produce much misery 
and crime; that the discharged veterans would 
be seen begging in every street, or that they 
would be driven by hunger to pillage. But no 
such result followed. In a few months there 
remained not a trace indicating that the most 
formidable army in the world had just been ab- 
sorbed into the mass of the community. The 
Royalists themselves confessed that, in every 
department of honest industry, the discarded 
warriors prospered beyond other men, that 
none was charged with any theft or robbery, 
that none was heard to ask an alms, and that 
ifa baker, a mason, or a wagoner attracted 
notice by his diligence and sobriety, he was in 
all probability one of Olivcr’s old soldiers.” 

- Te oro ee - 

Maxine Larce Castines.—Few people 
may be aware of the amount of labor and risk 
involved in the production of such castings as 
are now required for our mammoth steamship 
engines. The furnaces employed in founderies 
will each hold but two or three tuns of melted 
metal at the utmost; and the metal must in all 
cases be poured into a mold in a large contin- 
uous stream. For large castings, thick reser- 
voirs of fire brick are provided and filled by 
slow degrees from the furnaces, the sides being 
of sufficient thickness to retain the heat. The 
preparation of the mould requires many weeks’ 
labor, and the anxiety of the head founder at the 
moment of admitting the metal to the mold is 
extreme. One of our largest establishments 
prepared last week to pour a casting which 
would weigh sixty-two tuns, and melted for 
the purpose during the whole day and evening 
sixty-five tuus of metal, which was retained 
in two of the huge reservoirs described. But 
the furnaces—three of the largest sized cupola 
furnaces—chanced to work badly, and instead 
of 3 o’clock as expected, it was9 P. M. be- 
fore the metal was ready. At this stage, the 
interesting fact was discovered that the metal 
had so far chilled that it could not be induced 
to flow ; and at Jast accounts, the metal, still 
hissing hot, remains in two ponderoug masses 
of some thirty-five to forty tuns each in the 
two reservoirs, not only valueless but apparent- 
ly a nuisance as they are too large and strong 
ever to be broken up for re-melting, except at 
a cost too great to be practicable. A somewhat 
similar instance ot having too much of a good 
thing, occured at the great fire in 1835, where 
the ruins of a large iron store on Pearl street 
were found to contain an irregular mass, weigh- 
ing some sixty tuns, which was finally disposed 
of' by digging a deep pit at its side and ‘rolling 
it in and building over it.— Tribune. 





Passtnc THE Aes on A RatLroav.—From 
Grantz to Vienna, the most remarkable rail- 
road structure in the world is passed over: the 
Alps are literally crossed on a railroad. The 
passage of the Semmering Alp is achieved by 
means of twelve tunnels aud many vaulted eut- 
tings, and the valleys are spanned by a large 
number of viaducts, of the most finished and 
scientific workmanship. The longest tunnel is 
4,783 feet in length, and it is at an elevation 
of nearly 3,000 teet above the level of the sea. 
The road winds round the mountain in so cir- 
cuitous a manner that, in some places, five 
miles of road are constructed to advance one 
mile in a straight line, and some of the gradi- 
ents are 100 feet to the mile. It is very pie- 
turesque, asthe trains are going down the 
inclined planes, to observe the tracts below, 
apgoerns So Steep in their descent as to seem 
almost dangerous ; but the engines are so well 
managed and appointed that the fear is soon 
dissipated. The narrow valley which courses 
through these mountains is filled with dwellings 
and villages, and in some places the valley is 
so narrow that the backs of the houses are 
built against the perpendicular rocks, which 
rise to a height of many hundred feet, upon 
the top of which the railroad track is laid ; and 
as we looked down upon these mountain ham- 
lets, it was hard to feel that it was a reality 
and not a dream of beauty.——Life Illustrated. 
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